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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

When many villages, and almost all provmckl tomiB 
have Ouidesy to point out to travellers whatever 
may be remarkable in them ai^d in the idurrmmding 
country, little or no apology can be necessary for 
o!flfering to tbe public, a guidb to STBATi^oitD-CPDv- 
AVON, which may direct the attention 6f strangers to 
what is particularly worthy of their notke-^lbe hoiiiiBe 
where our immortal Shakespeare was ani 

the school in which it is presumed he received his 
education — ^the scenes of his youthfol imprudences, 
and of his youthful meditations^^he spots &mtliar 
to him in early and in mature IHb-^the site of the 
house where, with an income suited to his wants and 
wishes, he passed his last years — and the church 
where all his mortal part was consigned to the grave. 
aS 



Stratford-upon-Avon is situated on the banks of 
the Avon, eight miles west from Warwick, and ten 
from Leamington, and is in the direct road to Chel- 
tenham, distant. thirty -four miles. It lies also in the 
high road from London, distant ninety-four miles, 
(through Oxford, ta Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and 
Holyhead), and is approached by a stone bridge built 
over the river Avon, by Sir Hugh Clopton, Knight, 
Lord Mayor of London, in the reign of Henry VII. 
The town may be traced to as remote a period as 
three hundred years before the invasion of William 
the Conqueror, at which time there was a monastery, 
supposed to have been founded by the Saxons, which 
was afterwards dissolved ; but the town continued in 
the possession of the Bishops of Worcester till 1542, 
when it was made over to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, in exchange for lands in Worcestershire. The 
Duke being afterwards attainted, the Manor of Strat- 
ford fell to the Crown, and Charles II. gave it to 
Charles, Earl of Dorset. The present Lady of the 
Manor is the Countess Amherst. 

The town received its first regular Charter of 
Incorporation from Edward VI., which, reciting and 
confirming former grants of privileges to *' The Bailiff ^ 
and Burgesses of Stratford-upon-Avon," was extended 
by James I,., and subsequently by Charles II., in the 
16th and ^th years of his reign. Under this last 
Charter the government was vested in a Mayor^ 
twelve Aldermen, and twelve Burgesses ; the Mayor 
being chosen annually firom the whole body. Under 



the provisions of the late Municipal Act, the Borough 
is now governed by a Council, -consisting of a Mayor, 
(elected on the 1st of November in every year, out of 
the Aldermen or Councillors), four Aldermen, (chosen 
by the Councillors from their own body, or from the 
persons qualified to be Councillors), and twelve Coun- 
cillors elected by the Burgesses at large. Two of the 
Aldermen go out of office every third year, and one- 
third of the Councillors go out of office annually, but 
each person so going out is capable of being re-elected. 
The officers of the Corporation consist of a High 
Ste^iil^rd, (the Earl Delawarr), a Town Clerk, a 
Chamberlain, two Serjeants at Mace, and a Beadle. 

Stratford possesses many advantages for trade and 
commerce, of which its inhabitants are so diligently 
availing themselves as to afford every prospect of its 
becoming one of the most considerable towns in the 
County of Warwick not possessed of manufactures. 
The river Avon, navigable to the bridge, is the means 
of keeping up a continual intercourse between Strat- 
ford and the important cities of Gloucester and 
Bristol. It is connected, by a canal opened in 1817, 
with Birmingham, and the great mining districts of 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Shropshire. A 
line of railway is in course of construction to connect 
Stratford with the Great Western at Hatton, which 
will considerably facilitate our communication with 
Birmingham and the north. The Oxford, Worcester 
and Wolverhampton Railway Company have con* 
structed a Branch from Honeybourne to this place, 
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which affocdb direct communication with Oxford and 
London. The beauty and salubrity of the neighbour- 

I 

hood attract new residents every year. The town is 
well lighted with gas, and shops of eizery kind offer a 
supply to the inhabitants of ali the conveniences and 
comforts of life. There are also several comfortable 
hotels, the accommodations of which have. bee« the 
theme of praise to many distinguished travellers: 

The Bard of Avon Lodge of Freemasons (No. 
1080) was consecrated on the 2Mx of June, 1869, by 
P.G.M. Lord Leigh. The meetings are held at the 
Golden Lion Hotel, on the first Monday in .eaeh 
Qionth. 

The town al^o- contains a Theatre, fitted up with 
much neatness and taste, and which has occasionally 
been honoured by the exertions of some of our most 
distinguished actors. A Public Infirmary, for sup* 
plying the sick with advice and medicines, was 
established in 1803, and is liberally supported^ its 
objects being materially assisted by a Di&itrict Visiting 
Society, the members of which (ladies) visit the poor 
and provide them with the comforts needful in 
sickness. 

The inhabitants also enjoy the advantages of an 
exoellent Free School for their children : The- head 
master is the Rev. T. B. Medwin; second master, 
Air. Ji, Atkinson. And) besides the Parish Church, 
and the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, a new Church, 
dedicated to Saint James the Great, was^ erected in 
1853 — 4, on the north side of the town, near to 



Sbak«ep€are*8 house. The necessar}^ funds were raised 
by voluntary subscriptions^ through the indefatigable 
zeal of the Rev. Henry Twells, the then Sub- Vicar. 
The expenses attending the performance of divine 
worship are paid by the offerings of the people. The 
Curate is the Rev. I. W. Trow, B.A. There are 
several places of worship for difierent denominations 
of dissenters. 

Stratford consists of eighteen principal streets, 
generally well paved and remarkably clean. The town 
has recently been thoroughly drained agreeably to the 
provisions of the Sanitary Act, under the superin* 
tendence of Mr. £. Gibbs» the Borough Surveyor. 
The works were very ably executed by the Messrs. 
Callaway. An unsightly mass of building, known as 
the Middle Row, in Bridge Street, has, through the 
indefatigable exertions of Mr. Robert H. Hobbes, 
' Mr. W. Gibbs, and the liberality of the public, been 
pulled down and the street substantially repaired : 
it now forms a spacious and handsome approach to the 
centre of the town from the Clopton Bridge, and may 
justly be denominated the greatest improvement which 
has taken place in this town for many years. The 
market, which was formerly on Thursday, is now, by 
Charter, granted on the 59th of Geo. III., held on 
Friday, and is vety considerable for wheat and other 
grain, A commodious Corn Exchange was erected 
in 1855, on the east side of the High Street, near to 
the Town Hall. Several well-attended fairs are held ; 
and also two statutes for the hiring of servants. 
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had been somewhat altered since it was purchased by 
the elder Shakespeare, and the two messuages beeanae 
three tenements, one of which was long a public 
house, known by the sign of the Swan and Maiden's 
Head, and latterly faced with brick. 

On catching sight of the low but honoured roof 
from whence came forth the man whose writings were 
for all time, the general impression certainly was that 
of a very humble dwelling. It must, however, be 
remembered that the house fell into hands continually 
becoming poorer, and thus its dimensions were cur-> 
tailed. Besides this, the property was purchased by 
Shakespeare's father, and at this time but few houses 
in country towns exceeded one storey in height. In 
fact, as may be seen from humbler ancient dwellings 
yet remaining in Stratford, there was usually only an 
apartment with attic windows above the ground floor. 
Loftier houses only became general in the sixteenth 
century. Yet this house, lowly as it seems, is con- 
structed with a ponderosity that will yet resist Time's 
efforts for centuries. 

This honoured house was naturally an object of 
primary attraction during the Jubilee, instituted in 
1769, by Gar rick, in honour of his beloved Shake- 
speare. He displayed a well-painted transparency 
(from a design by Sir Joshua Reynolds), before the 
chamber of the poet's birth, representing the sun 
breaking into splendour . through obscuring clouds, 
with this motto — 

" TliuB dying dauds contend with glowing light." 
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Iiy the early part of 185&, John Shakespear, Esq., 
of Worthington Field, near Aslibj-de-la^Zpuch, and 
Langlej Priorj, gave the munificent sum of £2,500 
for the restoration and preservation of the birthplace 
of the great poet, from whom he claims a collateral 
descent ; a portion of these intentions have been 
carried into effect by the razing of the cottages and 
buildings that were on either side, of the birthplace 
and in the rear of the house in the Gnildpita. Mr*. 
Edward Barry (son of Sir Charles Barry), having 
been requested to examine and report on the most 
judicious mode of restoring the house to what it was, 
as near as can be ascertained by drawings extant, 
made a voluminous report, and some part of his plan 
has been adopted under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edward Gibbs, architect^ of Stratford-upon-Avon, so 
as to fulfil the wishes of the gentleman who has so 
liberally contributed ^* to the reexnie of England's 
most intert^siing relic from^ the risk of destruction 
from fire or decay." This benefactor died in June, 
1858, and bequeathed to the Trustees of the Birth* 
place, a further sum of <i'2,500; clearly and distinctly 
expressing his desire that this interesting fabric 
should be preserved for ^' all time.** He also left a 
sum of £60 per annum to be paid out of the rents 
arising firom his estate at Langley Priory, by half-- 
yearly instalments, to a person to be appointed by the 
Committee, whose time should be wholly devoted to 
the custody of the house* 

The relatives of this kind-hearted man, however. 
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thought proper to dispute the validity of the will, and 
the matter was tried, in the first instance, before the 
Vice-Chancellor, whose decision was adverse to the 
will ; and on an appeal by the Committee to the Court 
of Chancery, that decision was, mast reluctantly, 
confirmed by the Lord-Chancellor. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Committee were compelled to adopt 
some means of raising funds to meet the necessary 
expenses attending the care of the building, and a 
charge of sixpence is now made for the admission of 
each visitor. This plan has been found to answer 
very well, and gives satisfaction to all parties* 



THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare was born on St. George's day, 
April 23, 1564, at Stratfor<^-on-Avon, and baptized, 
according to the register at the church, on the 26th. 
His father, John Shakespeare, was a man of consider- 
able wealth and importance. He served the office of 
high bailiff and justice of the peace for the borough in 
1569. He married Mary, the youngest daughter of 
Robert Arden, Esq., of Wilmcote, in the county of 
Warwick, by whom he had eight children. Of these 
our illustrious poet was the eldest, - and he was pro* 
bably educated at the free school at Stratford. The 
full extent of his education has long been matter of 
controversy. At the age of eighteen (in 1582) he 
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married Anne Hathaway^ aged , twenty-six^ from 
Shottery, a hamlet to Stratford. His marriage license 
bond was lately discovered in the archives of the 
Consistorial Court ^f Worcester, but no entry or 
register of the marriage itself has yet been found. 
No particulars of his domestic life are known <m which 
to found ^r by which to refute the common opinion 
that this union was not a happy one. 
. Shakespeare's early companions appear to have been 
of a loose and idle character* Tradition reports that 
they were detected in robbing the park of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford, and that Shake* 
speare, conceiving himself treated with too great 
severity, affixed, in revenge, a scurrilous ballad on 
the park gate of Sir Thomas. It is believed that this 
aggravation of injury by insult called forth threats of 
prosecution, which compelled Shakespeare to leave his 
home and take shelter in the metropolis, about the 
year 1586 or 1587. When he arrived there he was 
about twenty-two years of age, and is said at this 
time to have made his first acquaintance with the 
theatre, and to have been obliged to accept the office 
of prompter's attendant, who is appointed to give the 
performers notice when the business of the play 
requires their presence on the stage. In this humble 
situation he soon gave evident signs of those talents 
which made him 

** Th' applause, delight and wonder of our stage." 
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At one time he trod the boards himself aft a per- 
former, but in this occupation never attained to any 
great celebrityi nor is it certainly known what parts 
he enacted ; his sucoeas, however, it is presnaaed was 
not sufficient to tempt him long to offisor himself to 
public notice as an actor. The precise time when he 
first appeared as a dramatic wdler is not eaaiijr aseer* 
tained. Malone has fixed upon *' Lov«'b Labour's 
liOftt " as the ficst acknowledged play of Shakespearey 
and states it to have been written in 1591, when he 
was twenty-^even years old. His ** ibomeo and 
Juliet," and " Richard the Second " and " Third - 
were printed in 1 597, and of consequence wove written 
some time previous. His plays were not only approved 
by the people but also by persons of the highest rank : 
and our bard, .more fortunate than many candidates 
fot fame, was, as he merited to be, a favourite with 
the great and powerful. It is known that he was 
honoured by the patronage of Queen Elizabeth, (at 
whose particular desire he wrote th^ comedy of *' The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ")— of King James, (who 
wrote a very gracious letter to him with his own hand, 
which was fi>r a loi^ time in the possessioa of Sir 
William Davenant, but is now lost),— ^and of the Earl 
of Southampton, to whom he dedicated some of his 
poems. To this may be added, that his uncommon 
merit as a dramatic writer, his candour and good 
nature as a companion, obtained for him the admiration 
and acquaintance of all those wlio were capable of 
appreciating such qualities. 
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During his dramndc career, he acquired a pref>ertj 
in the theatre, which he must have diapoaed of when 
he retired, as he does not mentimi it in his will. The 
hitter part of his life was passed in ease, retirement, 
and the eonTersatiou of his friends. The proper^ he 
had aocumulatod w»s considerable, as GiUdon, who 
wrote about 1694, states it to ba^v^ been £300 per 
anoMm, a sum nrhich at that time would be more than 
equivaleoAt to £1,000 in the present day. 

Some yearo before his death he retired to a house 
in Stratford^ which will not be passed over unnoticed* 
During his residence here, he enjoyed the friendship 
and acquaintance of the gentlemen in the neighbour* 
hood; aud here he is thonght to have written has 
play of '' Twelfth Night,*' which closed his diamatic 
labours, in 161 1. According to other writers, "The 
Winter*s Tale " and *' The Tempe&t*' wiere his. latest 
productions, and both written before his retirement to 
Stratford, which only took place about three years 
before bis death. As, however, Shakespeare had for 
several yeani been in the habit of paying an annual 
Yisit to Stratford, there can be little reason to doubt 
that some of his immortal plays were composed in his 
house at New Place. 

He died on his birth-day, Tuesday, April ^, 1616, 
having exactly completed his fifty-second year ; and 
was buried on the north side of the chancel of Sti'at* 
£ord church. There is no account of the malady 
which, at no advanced age, put an end to the life and 
labours of this unrivalled genius ; and the only mention 
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we have of his person is from Aubrey, who lived be- 
tween 1626 and 1700, and wrote a curious account of 
our poet and many other writers, in which he says of 
Shakespeare, that *' he was a handsome well^shaped 
man/' and adds that he was ** verie good companie, 
and of a verie ready and pleasant, and smooth witt." 
His family consisted of two daughters and one son, 
all bom before he quitted Stratford for London. 
Susanna, the eldest, was baptized at Stratford £6th of 
May 1583, and was married 5th of June 1607 to Dr. 
John Hall, a physician, who died 25th Nov. 1635, aged 
60 years. Mrs. Hall died 1 1th of July 1643 aged 66 
years. They left only one child (Elizabeth) born 
1607—8, and married, first, 22nd April 1626, to 
Thomas Nashe, Esq., son of Anthony Nashe, Esq., of 
Welcombe, who died 4th April 164*7 ; and again, 5th 
June 1649, to John Barnard, Esq., afterwards Sir John 
Barnard, of Abington, Northamptonshire, but died 
17th February 1669 — 70, without issue by either hus- 
band. Shakespeare's other children, Hamnet and 
Judith, were twins, baptized 2nd February 1584 — 5. 
Hamnet died 1 1th August 1596, in the 12th year of his 
age. Judith was married 10th February 1615 — 16, to 
Mr. Thomas Quiney, and was buried 9th February 
1661 — 2f aged 77 .years. By Mr. Quiney she had 
three sons, Shakespeare, Richard, and Thomas, who 
all died unmarried. Thus in so short a time as the 
second generation did our poet's family, in the direct 
line, become extinct. 
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THE TOWN HALL. 

Proceeding in a southerly direction from the birth- 
place, down High Street, the attention is attracted by 
the Town Hall| a handsome st;tme building, erected 
in 1768 by the Corporation and Inhabitants of Strat- 
ford, assisted by the Nobility and Gentry of the 
neighbourhood. On the west front are the arms of 
the Corporation ; and in a niche at the north end is 
placed a statue of Shakespeare, presented by Garrick. 
The poet is represented in the same attitude as on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey, resting on some 
volumes placed on a pedestal which is ornamented with 
the busts of Henry Y., Richard HI., and Queen 
Elizabeth. He points to a scroll, on which are the 
following lines selected form his own beautiful play 
of the " Midsummer Night's Djeam " — 

" The Poet's eye in a fine, frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heayen, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the Poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name." 

On the upper border of the plinth are these words-^ 

*' Take him for all in all 
We shall not look upon his like again." 

B 
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On the plinth is the follfywing inscription r— 

** The Cozporation and inhabitants of Stmtford, assisted by the 
munificent eontributions of the nobility aad gentlemen of the neig^- 
bonrhood, rebuilt this edifice in the year 1766. The statue of Shake* 
tpeare iRnaa giren by D«?id Garrick, Esq.** 

The large Foom within is sixty &et long and thirty 
"wide. It is enriched by four large paintings. At the 
north end is a whole-length portrait of Shakespeare^ 
painted by Wilscm, at the* expense of the Corporation^ 
in 1769* There is also a full length portrait of the 
Duke of Dorset, father of the late Duke, who waa 
Lord of the manor and High Steward of the Boro«gk 
at the time of the Jubilee in 1769,- copied fr^d an 
original at Knowle^ in Kent, and presented by hia. 
Duchess**— And in a part of the room to correspond 
with this is a portrait of Queen Anne.* At the south 
end is a whole-length painting by Gainsborough, of 
David Garrickj Esq*, presented by him, from his- 
collectibn at Hampton, to the Corporation* 

It was in this room that G«rrick presided at a 
public break&st, at the Jubilee ; on which occasioa 
also a ball took place in the same apartment, at 
which Mrs. Garrick's grao^ul dancing charmed all 
spectators* 

* This painting has no ref<9rence to the town farther than being^ 
formeriy in the collection at the College. It was purchased^at the sale 
which took plaoe these a thovt time prior to the bmlding being taken, 
down. 
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The Pavilioa in which Garrick recited the Ode was 
greeted on the bank of the river, on a spot now 
coTered with wharves. 



NEW PLACE. 

A.short distance from the Town Hall, and in the 
same street, close to the beautiful Chapel of the Holy 
Cross, a dead wall points out the spot where the 
house stood in which Shakespeare passed the latter 
part of his life ; at the back of which stood the cele- 
brated Mulberry Tree. This mansion was built in 
the time of Henry VII., by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
Knight : and was devised by him, under the name of 
the Great House, to his great nephew, William Clop* 
touy Esq., who died in 15S1. In 1563 it was sold by 
the Cloptons to W. Bott, who before 1570, sold it to 
William Underbill, Esq. ; from the Underbill family 
it was purchased, in 1597, by 'Shakespeare, who re^ 
paired it, and gave it the appellation of New Place, 
which name it afterwards retained. Shakespeare's age 
at the time of making this purchase, was about thirty- 
two; so that he had realized prop^ty at an early 
period, considering hi& unpromising outset. He is 
laid to have repaired and improved it. Of its furni- 
ture in his timci it would seem that not a single relic 
is known to remain. At Shakespeare's death the 
iouae came to his daughter, Mrs. H^l, £>r her life. 
b2 



It was then probably inhabited by Dr. and Mrs Ball. 
Dr. Halli who was an eminent and learned physicianv 
died in 1635, ast. 60. Mrs. Hall (Susanna, Shake- 
speare's eldest-born and beloved daughter) died in 
1649, set. 66 ; leaving New Place to her daughter, 
and only child Elizabeth, then Mrs. Nashe^ afterwards 
Lady Barnard. Alter her death these premises were 
sold to Sir Edward Walker, Knight, Garter King at 
Anns, who left them to his daughter's husband. Sir 
John Clopton, Knight, of Clopton in this parisb. 
Sir John gave New Place,, by deed, to his younger 
son Sir H. Clopton,. Knight,, a Barrister at Law, and 
Herald at Arms. He repaired and new fronted the 
house, and bequeathed it to lus son-in-law, Heniy 
Talbot, Esq., by whom it was^ sold in 1753, to the 
Rev.^ F. Gastrell, vicar of Frodsham, in Chesikire-; 
who, if we may judge from his actions, felt no pride 
or pleasure in possessing this enviable property. The 
Mulberry Tree became first the object of his dislike 
because it subjected him to answer the frequent im- 
portunities of strang^s whose zeal prompted them to 
visit it. In an evil hour he CNrdered the tree, then at 
its full growths to be cut down. This act took place 
in 1756b The greater part of the wood was pur- 
chased by Mr. Thomas Sharp, watchmaker,, of Strat- 
ford ^ whoy having a better knowledge of its value, 
turned it much to hia advantage by converting it into 
small boxes, goblets, &c* The house was not suffered 
to stand long after this ; for Mr. Gastrell being com- 
pelled to pay the assessments towards the maintenance 
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of the poor, (some of which he expected to escape, 
residing a part of the year at Lichfield, though his 
servants occupied this house in his absence), declared 
it should never be assessed again ; accordingly, in 
1759, New Place was taken down, and the matenals 
disposed of. 

To the visitor, no i^ot of ground is more interesting 
than the site of this house, and the garden behind it. 
The exterior of the chapel, opposite to Shakespeare's 
^garden wall, has undergone no subsequeilt change 
since the eye of the poet dwelt upon it. Several of 
the houses in the street, on both sides, although new 
fronted, are as old as New Place ; and were inhabited 
by the neighbours of Shakespeare. Julius Shaw, one 
of the witnesses to his will, is said to have lived in a 
house belonging to the Corporation, three doors from 
New Place. The lease to Shaw is amongst the muni- 
ments, of the Corporation. 

It may be mentioned that whilst New Place was 
inhabited by Mr. and Mrs. Nashe, (Shakespeare's 
grand-daughter), in 1643, Queen Henrietta Maria 
held her court there for about three weeks. 
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THE GHAPEL. 

A Chapel 'was first erected here by penmssioii df 
Godfrey Giffard, then Bishop of Worcestert in 1S69L 
King Henry IV.» by letters patent, 8th of Junej 1403, 
.gave permission to some membeirs <^ this Society to 
continue to diemselves and the other meinbers, thfe 

» 

messuages, rents, &c«, and at dieir discretion to forna 
a new fraternity of themselves, alid other of their 
friends to the honour of the Holy Cross and St. Jjoha 
the Baptist, and to provide two priests to perform 
divine service vnthin their ChapeL This fNUent was 
confirmisd 16th June, 14^, and in this state it appears 
to have continued till the S6th of Henry VIII., 15S5, 
at which period theire were four priests belonging to 
the Society, and a clerk who was sdiooknaster at £10 
per annum. By the survey made 87th Henry VIII., 
their lands, tenements, &c., were valued at £90 pen: 
annum. Henry IV. was accounted the founder of 
the Society, and one of the priests, teacher of tim 
grammar school, performed divine service in the 
Chapel for the convenience of those who were too 
infirm to attend the Church. 

Edward yi., a short time before his death, granted 
the Chapel, Guild Hall, and Alms Houses, as well as 
the great tithes, to the members of the Qprporation, 
and enjoined them, by charter, to apply the rents 
and profits to certain uses therein specified, such as 
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paying a stipend to the master of the Grammar School, 
^supporting the people in the Alms House, &c« 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Henry VII., 
Sir Hugh Clopton, a liberal benefector to this town, 
took down the Chapel (exeept the chancel), ani 
rebuilt it at his sole expense. It is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. Against the east ,wall oi the nave, 
where it adjoins to the cancel, is a monument erected 
to his memory, recording in terms of high commen- 
dation his ^' pious works'* and liberal benefactions, 
not only to ** this place of his nativity," where he gave 
£100 to poor housekeepers, and *^ 100 marks to 
twenty good maidens of good name and fame, to be^ 
paid at their marriages," but also to many other places. 
** He built the great stone bridge over the Avon;" 

In the tower are two bells and a clock ; the latter 
was the gift of Sir John Clopton, Knight. 

This Chapel is open for prayers on "Wednesday 
and Friday in every week. It has lately been new 
pewed, and ^ gallery has been erected in it, at the 
expense of the corporation, and divine service is per- 
formed there twice every Sunday. The remuneration 
to the clergyman being guaranteed by the Town 
Council from the letting of the pews. 
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THE FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

In this school there can be little doubt that 
Shakespeare was educated, it is the next building to 
the Chapel, over the ancient Guild Hall, the first 
part of a long range of antique houses, the rest of 
which are inhabited by aged alms-people. The school 
was founded in the reign of Henry VI., by the Rev. 
-7- Jolepe, M.A., and a revenue given by him to the 
Guild for the support of this establishment. This 
endowment (together with those of the Guild) was 
seized by Henry VIII., and vested in the crown ; but 
Edward VI., who may justly be termed the second 
founder q{ the school, about a fortnight before his 
death, granted a charter of incorporation to the in- 
habitants of the borough, and re3tored to them the 
houses and lands taken by his father firom the ancient 
Guild, provided, by a clause in the charter, that the 
school should be for ever kept up, with the title of 
" The King's New School." 

There is a circumstance connected with the Guild 
flail below, which, as possibly tinging the thoughts of 
the bard's early youth, it is necessary to mention. It 
was usual in Queen Elizabeth's time, when *' players 
of interludes " came to any town, first to attend on 
the mayor, inform him what '^ nobleman's servants ** 
they were, and so get license for their public playing; 
the mayor, aldermen and council of the city appoint- 
ing the first play, attending upon it, and paying the 
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actors out of the corporation purse, the audience on that 
occasion being admitted gratis. The place of perform-> 
ance in Stratford was this Guild Hall; and Mr. 
Halliwelli in his *^ life of Shakespeare/' says, that 
when the poet was a boy, ** the bailiff and aldermen of 
Stratford encouraged the exhibition of dramatic per- 
formances in their ancient town. The accounts of the 
chamberlains contain several notices of such perform- 
ances; but there were no doubt many others not 
mentioned in these documents.** It appears, too, that 
Shakespeare's &ther was even then an especial patron 
of the players. The first companies who exhibited 
their plays in the hall, according to the corporation 
records, were so favoured when John Shakespeare 
was bailiff of Stratford in 1569 ; and *' the Queen's 
players" received. for their services on that occasion 
the sum of nine pounds. The Earl of Worcester's 
** players" were at Stratford the same year. Will. 
Shakespeare was then five years of age ; and we can 
easily imagine that the embryo dramatist might have 
been taken by his father to see the performance. 
Mr. Halliwell says,, that he was " in all likelihood a 
spectator of the performances." In 1573, Lord 
Leicester's players visited the town, and in 1576, 
when Shakespeare was twelve years of age, two 
companies are mentioned, those of the Earls of 
War\nck and Worcester, and from tjience to 1587 
players seem constantly to have visited Stratford. 

It is, however, certain that the Queen's players 
were in Stratford in 1587, and two years later 
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Shakespeare was himself an iiumble member of the 
company. Here bis wit, talents, and ready pen soon 
made him (^on^icuous amongst them ; and thi^ he 
was fit to reform and dignify the drama, an extract 
from his own lecture on the subject in *' Hamlet*^ 
fully shows ; — 

*' Let your discretion be your tutor, suit the action 
to the word, the word to the aotion; with this special 
obserYance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of. 
nature; for anything so OTcrdone is fiom the purpose 
of playing, whose end, both at the first, and now, was 
and is, to hold, as *t were, the mirror up to nature ; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. Now, this overdone, or come tardy ofi^ 
though it make the unskilfiil laujg^h, cannot but make 
the judicious ^eve; the censure of which one, mc^t 
in your allowance, o*erweigh a whde theatre of 
others." 

Sudi advice as this witli reference to its peculiar 
subject, is indeed "for all times,'* and as judideus 
now as when it was first delivered. 

From fifty to sixty boys belonging to the borough 
are now receiving a first-rate education at this school, 
under the able superintendence of the Rev. T. R. 
Medwin M.A., head master; and Mr. John Atkinson, 
second master. 
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THE CHURCH, 

Many pleasing and solenm jussociations present 
d^mselVes to the numerous visitors to. tlds spacious 
and venerable structure, so justly to be admiired both 
for its own intrinsic beauty, and as it contains the 
sacred dust of the immortal Shakespetfre. 

It stands on the margin of the river Avon. The 
approach, through a long avenue of Hme trees, the 
boughs of which are so interwoven as to produce a 
striking colonnade, is peculiarly sedate and pleasing« 
The church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The 
exact time when it was erected is not recorded, though 
iraOL the miacture of the Saxon and Norman architec-* 
tore it may fedrly be conjectured to* be as early as the 
eleventh or twelfth centuiy, and the various parts of 
the<diuroh were evidiently built at different periods. 

On entering, it is immediately apparent the band 
of discriminating taste has been at work, for its w^ole 
interior, and the chancel also, lias been recently care- 
fully restored, and the carved timber roo& renewed. 
That of the chancel is exceedingly good, supported 
by angel figures, and adorned with the emblazoned 
lurms of the various benefactors who subscribed to the 
work. In the nave, whatever was ugly and inap- 
propriate has been removed, open seats substituted, 
and a handsome pulpit of carved stone set up. 

These reparations, which at a very considerable 
expense have been accomplished under the care of an 
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energetic committee, merit the warm approbation of 
the spectator. The undertaking originated in a 
suggestion made by Dr. ConoUy, at a meeting of the 
Shakespearean Club, in ISSif^ and the remains of the 
Great Bard of Nature now repose in a ''^ solemn 
temple'' that none can tread without awful and 
exciting sensations, free from that disgust and vexation 
attendant upon the view of a neglected and dingy 
edifice. . 

At the east end of the north aisle was a chapei 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; The altar has an 
ascent of three steps, which is all that can now be 
discovered, the chapel being wholly occupied by 
monuments of the Clopton family, who derive their 
sirname from the manor and mansion house of Clopton, 
in this parish. The most ancient of these monuments 
is an altar tomb, under a pointed arch, on the south 
side, raised about four feet and a half &om the ground, 
constructed of carved free*stone, with many panels 
originally filled with shidds, but now torn away. On 
the top is a large marble slab, without either effigy or 
inscription^ consequently it is difiicult to determine 
for whom it was erected, though there is reason to 
believe it is a cenotaph for Sir Hugh Clopton, and 
built in his life time. The descendants of this family, 
known by so many benefactions to Stratford, are now 
extinct; and it should never be forgotten that the 
inhabitants owe it to their memory to preserve the 
monuments with the utmost care. 
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Against the same side of the Chapel is an elegant 
monument to the memory of George Carew, Earl of 
Totness and Baron Clopton^ and Joyce bis Countess* 
Under an highly - ornamented arch, supported by 
Corinthian pillars, lie the effigies of the Earl, in 
armour, and his Countess, eldest daughter of William 
Clopton, Esq, On a large escutcheon, over the aich, 
are the arms. There are two inscriptions on this 
monument, one to Sir Thomas Stafford, who desired 
to be buried near his intimate friends, the Earl and his 
Countess of Totness ; and the other to the Earl and 
Countess. He died 27th March 16^, in the 74th 
year of his age. She died 14th Feby. 1656, aged 78. 

A little northward, against the same wall, is a 
monument to the memory of Sir Edward Walker, 
Knight, Garter King at Arms, Secretary of War to 
King Charles 1., and Clerk of the Privy Council to King 
Charles 11. He died ^th February 1676, aged 65. 

On the north side of the Chapel is another raised 
tomb, on which are two recumbent figures in alabaster^ 
of Wm. Clopton, Esq-, and Anne his vnfe, parents of 
the Countess of Totness. He is represented in armour, 
his head reclining on his helmet, his sword and gaunt- 
lets lying by his side, and a lion at his feet. Over 
this tomb, are several small figures of their children, 
with their names. He died 18th April 1592, and she 
17th September 1596. ' 

Against the north wall is a monument to the 
memory of Sir John Clopton, who married Barbara, 
daughter of the above-named Sir Edward Walker. 
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She died 10th December 16S2, aged 47 j and he on 
the 18th of April 1719, aged 80. 

The Chancely a fine portion of the frbrie, was 
erected late in .the fifteendi century by Dr. Thomas 
BalsalL 

The monuments and inscriptions in the Chancel are 
numerous, many of which will be inspected with in- 
terest ; but the attention is chiefly attracted by the spot 
sacred to the ashes of Shakespeare. All that is earthly 
of this incomparable writer is on the north side of the 
chancel, beneath a stone on which is this inscription : 

Good frekd for Iesvs sake forbears, 
to digg me dvst encloased heare : 

JBlE&^B be Y man Y spares THES STONES, 
AND CVRST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES. 

About five feet from the floor, on the north wall, 
is a mounment, r^sed by the grateful tenderness of 
those who did not venture to apprehend that the works 
<A such a man must embalm his memory through 
every succeeding age. Inarched between two Corin- 
thian columns of black marble, with gilded bases and 
capitals, is here pl^^ced the half-length effigy of 
Shakespeare, a cushion before hjm, ^ pen in the right 
hand, and the left resting on a scroll. Above the 
entablature are his armorial bearings,* (the tilting 

* BlwikespeaEe'fl penonal anas only. 
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spear^ pduat upwarcb, aoid the falcon supporting « 
spear for the crest). Over the arms, at the pinacle 
of the moJDument, is death's head ; and, on each side, 
is the figure of a boy, in a sitting attitude, one holding 
a spade, and the other, whose eyes are closed, bearing 
with the left hand an inverted torch, and resting the 
right upon a chapless skuIL The effigy of Shake- 
speare was originally coloured to resemble life, and its 
appearance, before touched, by mnoi^tion is thus de- 
scribed. ^^The eyes were of a light hazel, and the 
hair and beard auburn. The dress consisted of a 
scarlet doublet, over which was. a loose black gown, 
without sleeves. The lower part of the cushiou be* 
fore him was of a crimson colour^ and the upper part 
green^ with gilt tassels,"^ In the year 1748 this mon- 
ument was carefully repaired, and the original colours 
preserved as nearly as possiUe. Mr. John Warder 
(grandfather of the late Mrs. Siddons, mani^er of £| 
company oi comedians, gave the receipts arising from 
^ representation of Othello, Sep, &, 1746,) to defray 
the expenses thus incurred : this was a laudable actr 
but in 17^1 the bust and figures above, together with 
the figure of Mr. Combe, near it, were at the request 
of Mr. Malone, re-painted with white lead* Thi» 
instance of bad taste was thus satirissed in a book 
kept in the Chancel r— 

** stranger, to whom this monument is shewn, 
Invoke the poet's corse npon Malone, 
Whose meddling seal his harhorous taste betrays. 
And daahs his tomb-atone as he mars his plajs." 



Beneath the bust tre the following inscriptions :-— 

JTDIOIO PTLIVM, OEHIO 800BETBM, ABTB MABOMEM, 
TBBBA TBOIT, POPYLVS MJEBET, OLTMPYS HABET. 

8TAT, PA88BVGBB ; WHY OOB8T THOY BT 80 XA8T ? 
BEAD, IP THOY 0AK8T| WHOM BHYIOYB DEATH HATH PLA8T 
WITHIN THIS MONYMENT: 8HAKSPEABE WITH WHOMB 
QYICK BATYBE DIDE ; WH08B BAMB DOTH DECK Y8. TOMBB 
PAB KOBB THBB 008T ; SITH ALL TT. HE HATH WBITT, 
LBAYX8 LIYIBG ABT BYT PAOB TO 8BBYB HIB WITT. 

Obiit. Ano. Doi. iciS. 

^tatis 63. Die 23 Ap. 

The monument was executed by Gerrard Johnson, 
a foreigner, and was approved, on the score of resem- 
blance, by those relatives familiar with Shakespeare's 
person, under whose direction it was erected. In the 
opinion of one of the most distinguished sculptors of 
the age, the bust has the character of being a resem- 
blance of Shakespeare, but executed by an unskilful 
artist. 

It is remarkable there are no monumental inscrip- 
tions to other persons of the name of Shakespeare ex- 
cept the poet's wife, who died on the 6th of August, 
1623, at the age of 67 years. Her remains lie between 
the north wall of the chancel and the grave of her 
husband. On a brass plate, inserted in the stone over 
her grave, is an account of her age and the time of her 
decease, with some pious latin verses, probably written 
by her son-in-law Dr. Hall. Two other flat stones 
near the grave of Shakespeare denote the spot in which 
were interred the bodies of Susanna, his beloved 
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daughter, and her husband, John HalL Fart of the 
epitaph to Susanna was wantonly obliterated nearly a 
century ago, but it was carefully restored by a Com- 
mittee of the Shakespearean Club, in 1834. 

On the north side of the east window is the 
monument of John Combe, Esq., (executed also by 
Oerrard Johnson), who died on the 10th of July, 
1614. John Combe resided at Welcombe, and is said 
to have been the personal friend of Shakespeare* 

In 1851 a subscription was commenced by the Rev. 
H. Harding, the then Vicar, for the restoration of the 
east window, by whose exertions it was partially £lled 
with stained glass» d^sigfted and executed by Mr. 
Holland, of Warwick. The present ineumbent,. the 
Itev. Oranville Granville, having completed what was 
so ably commenced by his predecessor, at once set on 
foot a subscription for the removal of the magnificent 
organ fixim its position in the west, to the north 
transept, thus developing the beautiful proportions c^ 
the nave ; and has since, by his untiring zeal, seconded 
by the indefiitigdble exertions and. liberal! purse :<^ 
Mr* John Baldwin, of Luddington, succeeded iiifiUing 
4he west window also* A portion of tUs window is 
dedicated to the late Bev. Richard Morris, Vicai: of 
Eatington, a native of ^tratford^n* Avon, and a mosi 
<2ea]ous isuppbrter of every good institution connected 
with the town, having fbr: its object, the wel£sire of 
the inhabitants generally. 
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ANNE HATHAWAY^ COTTAGE, 
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SHOTTERY. 



Croanng tbe fields to the west <tf Stratford, by a 
well-frequented footpath, a ^^as^at walk of a mile 
brings us to. the little hamlet of Shottery, Rund 
and secluded it once was, with its green lane, pic- 
turesque tamber^ribbed, thatched cottages, babbling 
rush4nnged brook, and wooden bridge. A recent 
new house and abominable row, (in modem ulilitaiian 
style), have somewhat disfigured it, and the old 
timber bridge is eacchanged. for a worae— that is, 
artistically. But the scene of the youthful Shake- 
spearo's love-suit, and the residence of the rustic 
beauty, Anne Hathaway, whose wiles ensnared him, 
istill remain-^tered, of course, in some d(^^* .The 
liouse is of timber and bckk, in two stoireys, with 
thatched roof, and appears like two joined together, 
ike lowest division being the bng^st* It iS: buiU 
upon a foundation of squared slabs of lias shale; and 
is now subdivided into three tenements* Raised 
above the surrounding level, and having in the front 
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fit for the residence oif » subfitantial yaonmn. of, the 
olden time. 

On looking. «p a^.tl^e central ffl^mey,! flie.l^tters 
L H., and date IQ^T^ stand u^pli^^sMtly priopdnent ; 
^ut only rec(i^:.tli0 repar^tipii of tb^ home^ and 
chimney by John Hathaway, at th^t 4at9« ^ 

Within. the dweUiogy divid^^.M H-ist the old 
kitchen yeial&pwf^.trace^pf.tl^e :*^g|(^Ql4lim^** in 
its rude stone floor* :lpip^; eeilhjigy :^«i^ beip^ <^d 
portions of tbe pa,ki9q wainappf^ ift^trti) ^hiqlt its,];ough 
plastering was formerly covered. Then there is the 
wide fireplnee, ypf)^ ifB: ^jc^ ^cblp;^ comen and 
supporting beams,, ^here tlie wppA ^ffl W^t have 
often crackled and. Wa;;p|d o^ . the , : a^i^f[ ; hea^. [ On 
the opposite side o^A^^pawg^Jft tfe^iP^rljadur, also 
ceiled with s|s«^ l^e^ip^ipf, tm})eri/«fn4>a.h||gp fire 
pUq0 ?rith .re«iwe[9 <m e^eri sige^ . Ipiti^ )0f the 
Hathaways,: ivvboflqqig coptianed tp 3^4^ Jieire; a]^pear 
on the bfteoii ai^bodrdy .P% the 1^ .of th&.^iiQplace, 
and on an old table ; but they are of a later period 
than Shakespear^'itf mtsttan9i^ Jli th0iTPcw:i|bove 
the parlour, an old f^ffvei Iwdsteftdy of ithe Sjimbethan 
period, is stiUfhotntf hwldedld^wii «(9 a h/$ir^miwith 
the house, it is stated ;,.anA tbi9 mty.piM^i^JSl be the 
case, Th^re i$ nilocnn Qld ehesiti yn^ i^pie hcw^spun 
linen pcM^inred in 4t| marked; EL H« ; 

• • * 

Mr. Jattes Bruioni the eament apthor end singer 
of songs and ballads, a ** Warudckihire JCad," and one 
eg 
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justly proud of the dktiuctioliy presented the compiler 
nith the followiog* verses, written in Attae Hathawny's 
garden, September 18th, 1858. 



I \«^ndered'By the hedge-row Way, 

0*er meadow, brook, and -dtile, 
Flrom Stratford town one sabbath day^ 

•To Shottery— a mile ! 
I thought j whibt pacing its green isod, ' 
It was ihb same that Shakespeare trod. 
And such a wild thrill o'er me came 
That shook to tiembHng all my frame. 
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Three c^aint old houses marked the spot. 

Just fiom the road-side way, 
I found the middle one, the cot 

Of Will's Anne Hathaway ; - 
Two crumbling roots of oak trees stand 

Outside the door, for seiits they're 'planned, 
I thought, if they could speak, how they 
Might tell what they'd heard Shakespear^ say. 

1 haste^'d up the ereaking st^» 

Aime'a sleeping room to view ; 
I saw the oak ciotv^d bedstead' there. 

Her home-dpun linen, too. 
The huge wall-beams scarce^touch'd by time,- 
That held thee, Shakespeare^ in thy }Hime» 
Sedm*d grasping, with their giant thews*. . 
A relib Which they ne'er would lose. 
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I sat upon the ^' lover's stool ** 
Where Anne and Willie sat. 
In summer ^yes^gs^ fair and cpol. 

In fond and loving^chat. 
Tift wett I drai>fc. firpm, anjl it s04ni'd i 
M 4eep» )>pght» piOre, it^ yrateK gl^Bu^'4 
Like bi^ own iqind (4: fadeless youths ■.■., 
A: well of everlasting, truth, > 
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It was a.falrrSleptemk^ day 

J pa^*d the garden round, 
But saw no flower in ajl.my way. 

On |xee, or bush, of g^Und ; 
Y^», one . Sweet William * did I Xrace, 
Bi\t <?iM^ the last of all his racew 
So SlbaJtespftare, thiou, when all are gone,. 
The world^s Sweet William sbalt bloom on ! 

* A singaliir fact 
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VICTORIA S^A. 

An el^ant Pump Rdoxnt has been eifected ait the 
Springs^ which are abcmt a mile: from tlie toWn. 

Stratford enjoys one Terj^ strong' reeominenfilktion 
for many invalids, in its comparative ttao^ufiU^, 
when compared with Cheltenham or Leamingtoni and 
in the opportunity thus afforded to render quietness, 
country air, and early hours, auxiliaty to the bdneficial 
effects of the mineral waters* 

In consequence of aon application ftom the pro- 
prietors, H.B.H. the Duchess of Kent was graciously 
pleased to permit the Spate be named ^* The Victoria 
Spa," in honour of her illustrious dafughter, on the 
day of whose coming of i^e, (May S4fth, 1837)^ the 
Pump Room and Baths were opened by a public 
breakfast and other entertainments. 

The Stratford waters possess most valuable quali- 
ties, and may be drank or used for bathing in all cases 
to which a course of mild saline water is adapted. The 
state of dilution in which the salts they contain 
renders them fit for long-continued use, especially in 
chronic disorders affecting the organs of digestion, 
the result of exposure to hot climates, or of too great 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or arising 
from any other causes. As compared with other 
known saline springs, the Stratford water most nearly 
resembles those of Cheltenham. 
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CHARLECOTE* 



C&atleeote Park is about three miles firon] Strat- 
ford) beautifuUy situated upon the green banks of the 
qmet musing Avtm, and at. present embosomed in 
gigantic dims whose leafy canopies suirdund it on all 
aides. ■' So thickly plac^ ase these lofty wooded 
cttisetis that the old Elizabethan mansion with. its. 
turrets^ gables, bafaistiades and ehimney8» is scarcely 
to be seen fram> between the fblii^ei unless the house 
is apptoabhed very near. 

Cbarleoote has always been traditionally ecmnected 
with an eiarly exjdoit of Shakespeare'si the truth. or 
falsehood 6f which has engaged the attempts of many 
writers to elucidate. We accept the tradition, and 
think it highly probable that Shakespeare in his 
younger days may have been passionately fond of 
field iq>ortS| an4 indulged in them clandestinely. Pro* 
bably an exploit of the kind was then considered no 
more of than is thought sow of a sportsman .shooting 
a hare on la manor where he is on trespass. 

Charlecote House was built by Thomas Lucy, 
Esq., in 1568, ot>ly six years before Shakespeare was 
bom, and he was Sherifi* of Warwickshire in 1678. 
He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, at a later 



She died 10th December 1692, aged 47^ and he on 
the 18tk of April 1719, aged 80. 

The Chancel, a fine portion of the ftbric, was 
erected late in the fifteenth century by Dr. Thomas 
Balsall. 

The monuments and inscriptions in the Chancel are 
numerous, many of which will be inspected with in- 
terest ; but the attention is chiefly attracted by the spot 
sacred to the ashes of Shakespeare. AU that is earthly 
of this incomparable writer is on the north side of the 
diancel, beneath a stone on which is this inscription : 

Good frekd for Iesvs sake forbeaee, 
to digg me dvst encloased heare : 

BlES'B be Y man Y SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CVRST BE HE f MOVES MY BONES. 

About five feet from the floor, on the north wall^j 
is a mounment, raised by the grateful tenderness of 
those who did not venture to apprehend that the works 
<A such a man must embalm his memory through 
every succeeding age. Inarched between two Corin- 
thian columns of black marble, with gilded bases and 
capitals, is here pierced the half-length effigy of 
Shakespeare, a cushion before hm» ^pen in tb^ right 
hand, and the left resting on a scroll. Above the 
entablature are his armorial bearings,* (the tilting 

* Bl^akespeaEB's penonal anas only. 
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spear^ pduat upwarcb, aoid the falcon supporting « 
spear for the crest). Over the arms, at the pinacle 
of the monument, is death's head ; and, on each side, 
is the figure of a hoy, in a sitting attitude, one holding 
a spade, and the other, whose eyes are closed, bearing 
with the left hand an inyerted torch, and resting the 
right upon a chapless skull. The effigy of Shake- 
speare was originally coloured to resemble life, and its^ 
appearance, before touched, by innovation is thus de- 
scribed. ^^The eyes were of a light hazel, and the 
hair and beard auburn. The dress consisted of a 
scarlet doublet, over which was a loose black gown, 
without sleeves. The lower part of the cushion be- 
fore him V7as of a crimson eoloury and the upper part 
green^ with gilt tassels,"^ In the year 1748 this mon- 
liunent waa carefully repaired, and the original coloura 
preserved as nearly a3 possiUe. Mr. John Ward, 
(grandfather of the late Mrs. Siddons, mani^er of 9 
company oi comedians, gave the receipts arising from 
the representation of Othello, Sep, &, 1746>) to defray 
the expenses thus incurred : this was a laudable actr 
but in 17^1 the bust and£igurea above, together with 
the figure of Mr. Combe, near it, were at the request 
of Mr. Malone, re-painted with white lead. Thi» 
iBstance of bad taste was thus satirised in a book 
kept in the Chancel r— 

** Stranger, to whom this monninent is shewn, 
Invoke the poet's curse upon Malone, 
Whose meddling seal his barbarous taste betrays. 
And daubs his toQib-stone aa he mars bis plays," 
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Beneath the bust lire the following inscriptions :— 

JYDIOIO PTLIVM, OEHIO 800BETBM, ABTB MABONEM, 
TBBBA TBOIT, POPVLYS ILBBBT, OLTMPYS HABBT. 

8TAT, PA88BBGBB; WHY OOB8T THOY BY 80 EA8T ? 
BEAD, IF THOY CANST, WHOM BNYI0Y8 DEATH HATH PLABT 
VITHIN THI8 MONYMBNT: 8HAK8PBABB WITH WHOMB 
QYIOK BATYBB DIDB ; WHOSE NAMB DOTH DECK T8. TOMBB 
PAB MOBB THBB COST; 8ITH ALL TT. HE HATH WBITT, 
LBATB8 LITIBG ABT BYT PAOB TO 8BBYB HU WITT. 

Obiit. Ano. DoL lelS. 

JEi&Ha 58. Die 23 Ap. 

The monument was executed by Gerrard Johnson, 
a foreigner, and was approved, on the score of resem- 
blance, by those relatives familiar with Shakespeare's 
person, under whose direction it was erected. In the 
opinion of one of the most distinguished sculptors of 
the age, the bust has the character of being a resem- 
blance of Shakespeare, but executed by an unskilful 
artist. 

It is remarkable there are no monumental inscrip- 
tions to other persons of the name of Shakespeare ex- 
cept the poet's wife, who died on the 6th of August, 
16S3, at the age of 67 years. Her remains lie between 
the north wall of the chancel and the grave of her 
husband. On a brass plate, inserted in the stone over 
her grave, is an account of her age and the time of her 
decease, with some pious latin verses, probably written 
bj her son-in-law Dr. Hall. Two other flat stones 
near the grave of Shakespeare denote the spot in which 
were interred the bodies of Susanna, his beloved 
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daughter, and her husband, John Hall. Part of the 
epitaph to Susanna was wantonly obliterated nearly a 
century ago, but it was carefully restored by a Com- 
mittee of the Shakespearean Club, in 18S4. 

On the north side of the e^st window is the 
monument of John Combe, Esq., (executed also by 
Gerrard Johnson), who died on the 10th of July, 
1614. John Combe resided at Welcombe, and is said 
to have been the personal firiend of Shakespeare* 

In 1851 a subscription was commenced by the Rev. 
H. Harding* the then Vicar, for the restoration of the 
east window, by whose exertions it was partially filled 
with stained glass, designed and executed by Mr. 
Holland, of Warwick. The present ineumbent, the 
Rev. Oranyille Granville, having completed what was 
so ably commenced by his predecessor, at once set on 
foot a subscription for the removal of the magnificent 
organ from its position in the west, to the north 
transept, thus developing the beautiful proportions ct 
the nave ; and has since, by his untiring zeal, seccmded 
-by the indefiitigable exertions and liberal purse of 
Mr. John Baldwin, oS Luddington, succeeded id filling 
the west window also. A portion of this wipdow is 
dedicated to the late Rev. Richard Morris, Vicar a£ 
Eatington, anative of .Stratford-on-^Avon, and a most 
<2iealous ^supporter of every good institution .connected 
with the town, having for: its object, the wel&re of 
the inhabitants generally. 
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bis choice tesiddd before her marritige nt jSliMtoiy^ 
oalydtte mile distant r^hed. it is reiKiMKibeved that 
lusi children were t^hrislened and mainded«t Sfirdtfordf 
and that hie jMiasf d a pavt of each jear» and the isdude 
ef thekst thtee )7eair8 oliSs life ia the <tovs^/lind died 
and wiae biuied tbex^; that he ia ]ai0i0ni|.;]ninpaQ(v^i 
te haiee'been on frietidfy'tidiiius vath the:.inhahlti(nta 
of mpst of the -{xriocipil bousea then emtiilff in the 
smghboux^ood, as i Welcidlhbei Clifford' ChemberSy 
Edatdne; &c* ;-i-eiiei7. afreet, every field, every, ivalk 
and ride about Stratford^ Ibecooobes baMowedby audi 
utociatioBs. The ' readetra oi hia aonneta mtiy pleaae 
ihemaehres) with imagining lih&t thdy can find alluaionf 
to circumatanoea whiob may hate paaaedinitbca^ yeiy 
flcenes; but the general i]iipre88i<»xw91,)Bitm }^f on 
surveying this beautiful biit not stinking vidiiily, that 
he who drew such images as abound in the works of 
Shakespeare, from the plains of WarwickshirCi aided 
only by an imperfect education, and during a youth 
oppressed with family difficulties, must have heen 
endowed with a mind immeasurably superior to that 
of ordinary men ; for such is the greatness of his 
works, that jnankind only noiif begin to appreciate 
them, and as intelleetualimpnpyementadiraaices, their 
value wilVevidf ntly becooie moaeiaad more generally 
admitted;' .: ' •• 

ToTiait fi place wliere so giftl^ a being is knowA 
«to;have lived, not inf his youtb only^'but in the 
maturity of hSs genius, is to experience the moat 
elevated kitod of pleasoze; Whilst we speak of 



fit for the residence qf » isubptantial y^^uifum of, )^ 
olden time. 

On looking jip a^.il^e central :fI^m^eyl! tJie. letters 
I. H., and date 1Q^7, 3tand u^pleasuntl j: prppdnent ; 
iiVit only xecord; the repwra^ip^ of tb^ -hpusa. and 
chimney by John Hathaway^ at thi^ cbtQ* . i 

Within. the dwelling, divide^.M it ist the old 
kitchen yeis^^o^ tracer pftl^e; *' gpod qI4 ^^^^ in 
its rude stone Aqor^lpW; ceyhjigy /}^»vif beapq^ and 
portions of this pa^iBi^^waiBapp^ ii^ttii ^hiph itSiijough 
plastering was formerly covered. Then there is the 
wide fireplace, »rijtl^ AtSrCpay Mffms corneCT and 
supporting beams,, where the wop^ ^en p^qt have 
often crackled and, Wa^^. OA thp. 'fffi^fl ;^^tl!« 1 On 
the opposite side of 4^e::PW«gQjft tb^ijM^lpur, also 
ceiled with sti«^ hefumiQi 1tiM>er,: a^^a^hilgp fire 
pla<^0 with reQei»e!9 qn ^er, s^e, I^itif^d )of the 
Hathawaysi jf^ho rlqoig coptiDtte4 tp is^4^, i^^i appear 
on the bfMxm d^bo^, .01^ the Ifft'of >tbet,$j9^1ace, 
and on an old table ; but they are of a later period 
than Shakespear^Vf yisit9ltiw96» In ih0'i¥pcm:c|bove 
the parlour, an old culTved h»dsteiid, <^.1;h0]Qyi9^bethan 
period, is still fbolfKihwldedldQWii «lsa hi$irlppin;with 
the house, it is stated ; .and this mAj.JiPJlM^lSfj ^ the 
case, Th^re U ^^na pld ^bes^ with, j^opie jj^ow^spun 
linen pcf»0Kyed in 4t| mwked: EL H. : 

Mr. Jatties Bruton/ the eminent author end singer 
of songs and ballads, a ** Warwiekihire Lad^'' and one 
eg 
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justly proud of the dktiuctiofiy presented the eompiler 
Mith the follbwidg vetses, written in Anue iIathaWAy*8 
garden, September 1 8th, 1858; 



I v(riiiidered^hy the hedge-row \v^y, 

O*erineadow, brbol:, and^dtfle, 
FtotA Stratford town one sabbath day^ 

•To Shbttery— a mfle f 
I thought, whilst padng its green jsod, ' 
It Was ihb sameihat Shakespeare trod, 
And such a wild thrill o'er me came 
That shook to trembling fdl my frame. 



• * 



i . 



Three qaiStt old houses inark<d tiie n>ot. 

Just from the road-side way, 
I'found the niiddle one, the cot 

Of Will's Anne Hathaway; 
Two crumbling roots of oak trees stand 

Outidde the door, for seats they're 'pknnedj 
I thought, if they could speak, hdw thiey 
Might tell what they'd heard Shsikespetfr^ say. 

1 hasteii'd up the creaking stiair, 
Anne*s sleeping room to view ; 
I saw th^ oak c^d Ibedstctttd' there; 
' Her homespun linen, too. ' 
The huge wall-beams scarce^touch'd by tiibe,- 
That held thee^ Shakespearej in thy prime, 
Seem'd grasping, with their giant thews, 
A rdib Which they ne'er would lose. 
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VICTORIA sap A. 

An el^aat Pump Booni has been ejected at the 
Springs, which are abcutt a mQe; fibm tie toWn. ' 

Stratford enjoys one yttj strong' recommendktioa 
for many invalids, in its comparative tran^uiUityt 
when compared with Cheltenham or Leamington, and 
in the opportunity thus afforded to render qmetness, 
country air, and early liouzs, auxiliary to the beneficial 
effects of the mineral watevs. 

In consequence of ax application fhmi the pro- 
prietors, H«Il*H. the Duchess of Kent was graciously 
pleased to permit the Spate be named '* The Victoria 
Spa," in honour of her iUustrioos dsCughter, on the 
day of whose coming o{ i^e, (May S4th, 16S7), the 
Pump Room and Baths were opened by a public 
break&st and other entertainments. 

The Stratford waters possess most valuable quali- 
ties, and may be drank or used for bathing in all cases 
to which a course of mild saline water is adapted. The 
state of dilution in which the salts they contain 
renders them fit for long-continued use, especially in 
chronic disorders affecting the organs of digestion, 
the result of exposure to hot climates, or of too great 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or arising 
from any other causes. As compared with other 
known saline springs^ the Stratford water most nearly 
resembles those of Cheltenham. 
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VICTORIA saPA. 

An elegant Pump Boom has been eifected at the 
SpringSi which are abotit a mile: &wi t&e toWn. * 

Stratford eogoya one Tex^ strong' Tecominenidktion 
for many inyalids, in its oomparathr^ ttao^uillity, 
when compared with Cheltenham or Leamington, and 
in the opportunity thus afforded to render qmetness, 
country air, and early liouzsi auxiliary to the beneficial 
effects of the mixieral waters* 

In consequence of an application fhmi the pro- 
prietors, H«Il«H. the Duchess of Kent was graciously 
pleased to permit the Spa to be -named ^ The Victoria 
Spa,'* in honour of her iUustrious daCughter, on the 
day of whose coming of i^e, (MayS^th, 1637), the 
Pump Boom and Baths were opened by a public 
break&st and other entertainments. 

The Stratford waters possess most valuable quali- 
ties, and may be drank or used for bathing in all cases 
to which a course of mild saline water is adapted. The 
state of dilution in which the salts they contain 
renders them fit for long-continued use, especially in 
chronic disorders affecting the organs of digestion, 
the result of exposure to hot climates, or of too great 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or arising 
from any other causes. As compared with other 
known saline springs^ the Stratford water most nearly 
resembles those of Cheltenham. 
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periodi in 1593. Mr. Knight, in his Biography of 
Shakespeare^ has attempted to prove the improbability 
of the deer stealing tradition, and asks whether it ia 
likely that Sir Thomas Lncy wonld have pursued the 
son of an alderman of Stratford with extraordinary 
severity f We think it likely enough, and that the 
account given by Howe, as fiir as can now be made 
out, shadows forth the true fiicts of the case.— '* Upon 
bis (Shakespeare's) leaving school, he seems to have, 
given entirely into that way of living which his father 
proposed to bira ; and in order tosettle in the world after 
a family manner, he thought fit to marry while hci wai 
yet very young. His wife was the daughter of obe 
Hathaway, said to have been a substantial yeoman in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford. In this kind of. 
settlement he continued for some time, till an ex- 
travagance that he was guilty of, forced Uun both out 
of bis county and that way of living which he had- 
taken up ; and, though it seemed at. first to be a 
blemish upon his good manners, and a nusfortune to.- 
him, yet it afterwards happily proved the occasion of 
exerting one of the greatest geniusea that was ever 
known in dramatic poetry. He had,' by a miifartnne 
common enot^h to young fellows, &Ilen into ill com- 
pany,, and amongst them some that made a frequent' 
practice of deer stealing, engird him mare than once 
in robbii^ a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this he was pro- 
secuted by that gentleman, as he thought somewhat 
too severely ; and in order to revenge that ill usage. 
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She died lOth December 16S2, aged 47, and he on 
the 18th of April 1719, aged 80. 

The Ghanoel, a fine portion of the fiibricy was 
erected late in the fifteendi century by Dr. Thomas 
BalsalL 

Tho monuments and inscriptions intiie Chancel are 
pumerous, many of which will be inspected with in- 
terest ; but the attention is chiefly attracted by the spot 
sacred to the a9hes of Shakespeare. All that is earthly 
of this incomparable writer is on the north side of the 
chancel^ beneadi a stone on which is this inscription : 

Good frend for Iesvs sake forbeare» 
to digg he dvst encloased mare: 

BlES^B be Y man Y 8PARES THES 8T0NES» 
AND CVRST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES. 

About five feet from the floor, on the north wall^ 
is a mounment, r^sed by the grateful tenderness of 
those who did not venture to apprehend that the works 
of such a man must embalm his memory through 
every succeeding age. Inarched between two Corin- 
thian columns of black marble, with gilded bases and 
capitals, is here pls^ced the half-length effigy of 
Shakespeare, a cushion before him, a pen in the right 
hand, and the left resting on a scroll. Above the 
entablature are his armorial bearings,* (the tilting 

• SlmkMpeaEe'B penDnal anus only. 
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spear^ poiht upwards, aiod the &lccm supporting a 
spear for the crest). Over the arms, at the pinacle 
of the monument, is death's head ; and, on each side, 
is the figure of a boy, in a sitting attitude, one holding 
a spade, and the other, whose eyes are closed, bearing 
with the left hand an inverted torch, and resting the 
right upon a chapless skull. The effigy of Shake- 
speare was originally coloured to resemble life, and its 
appearance, before touched by innovation is thus de- 
scribed. ^^The eyes were of a light hazet, and the 
hair and beard auburn. The dress consisted of a 
scarlet doublet, over which was a loose black gown, 
without sleeves. The lower part of the cushion be* 
fore him was of a crimson colour, and the upper part 
green, with gilt tassels,'' In the year 1748 this mon^ 
ument was carefully repaired, and the original colours 
preserved as nearly as possible. Mr. John Ward, 
(grandfather of the late Mrs* Siddons, manager ofsr 
company c^ comedians, gave the receipts arising from 
the representation of Othello, Sep, &, 174/3,) to defray 
the expenses thus incurred : this was a laudable actt 
but in 1793> the bust and figures above, together with 
the figure of Mr. CcHube, near it, were at the request 
of Mr. Malone, re-painted with white lead. Thi» 
instance of bad taste was thus satirized in a book 
kept in the Chancel r*— 

" stranger, to whom this monument is shewn, 
Inyoke the poet's corse upon Malone, 
Whose meddling seal his barboroui taste betrays. 
And dauhs his toqab-stone aa he mars his phiys," 
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Beneath the bust are the following inscriptions :•— 

JTDIOIO PTLIYM, OEHIO 800BBTBM, ABTB MABONBM, 
TBBBA TBOIT» POPVLYS MJEBBT, OLTMPVS HABBT. 

8TAT, PA88BVOBB ; WHT OOB8T THOV BT 80 JUBT ? 
BBAD, IF THOT 0AB8T, WHOM BNyiOy8 DBATH HATH PLABT 
VITHIN THIS MONYMBNT: 8HAK8PBABB WITH WHOMB 
QYIOK BATYBB DIDB ; WHOBB NAMB DOTH DBOK T8. TOMBB 
FAB MOBB THBB COST; 8ITH ALL TT. HB HATH WBITT, 
LBATB8 LITIBa ABT BTT PAOB TO 8BBTB HU WITT. 

Obiit. Ano. DoL lelS. 

JEi&Ha 58. Die 23 Ap. 

The monament was executed by Gerrard Johnson, 
a foreigner, and was approved, on the score of resem* 
blance, by those relatives familiar with Shakespeare's 
person, under whose direction it was erected. In the 
opinion of one of the most distinguished sculptors of 
the age, the bust has the character of being a resem- 
blance of Shakespeare, but executed by an unskilful 
artist. 

It is remarkable there are no monumental inscrip-* 
tions to other persons of the name of Shakespeare ex- 
cept the poet's wife, who died on the 6th of August, 
16S3, at the age of 67 years. Her remains lie between 
the north wall of the chancel and the grave of her 
husband. On a brass plate, inserted in the stone over 
her grave, is an account of her age and the time of her 
decease, with some pious latin verses, probably written 
bj her son-in-law Dr. Hall. Two other flat stones 
near the grave of Shakespeare denote the spot in which 
were interred the bodies of Susanna, his beloved 
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daughter, and her husband, John Hall. Part of the 
epitaph to Susanna was wantonly obliterated nearly a 
century ago, but it was carefully restored by a Com- 
mittee of the Shakespearean Club, in 1834. 

On the north side of the east window is the 
monument of John Combe, Esq., (executed also by 
Gerrard Johnson), who died on the 10th of July, 
1614. John Combe resided at Welcombe, and is said 
to have been the personal firiend of Shakespeare. 

In 1851 a subscription was commenced by the Rev. 
H. Harding* the then Vicar, for the restoration of the 
east window, by whose exertions it was partially filled 
with stained glass, desigfied and executed by Mr. 
Holland, of Warwick. The present ineumbent, the 
Rev. Oranville Granville, having completed what was 
80 ably commenced by his predecessor, iat once set on 
foot a subscription for the removal of the magnificent 
organ from its position in the west, to the north 
transept, thus developing the beautiful proportions €£ 
the nave ; and has since, by his untiring zefd, seccmded 
■by the inde&tigable exertions and . liberal ■ purse of 
Mr. John Baldwin, of Ludduigton, succeeded iiifiUing 
the west window also. A portion of thb wipdow is 
dedicated to the late Bev. Richard Morris, Vicar oi 
Eatington, a native of iStratford^on* Avon, and a most 
zealous supporter of every good institution. connected 
with the town, having for: its object, the welfieure- of 
the inhabitants generally. 
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therefore, decide at once to fobnd a Shaknpear^ 
College^ to be built on tbe high ground of the Rowky 
estate^ If that bah be secored-^if not, procare an eligible 
site near to the town. ^ Call npon every individaal in the 
United Klngdom-^aye in tSie whde dvilissed woHd^^ 
who can appreciate a line of Shakespeare, to subscHbe 
a shilling, and transcribe his or her 'name aad-addreaft 
on parchment^ do prepared as/ when complete^: wiH 
form one ^^ntic toll* Tfaia perfect Imd permanent 
tecotdot the prog^s of-civiKzation in the 19di cen^ 
ttirj, shbald be ' deposited rin the Bitthplace^ - or in 
some building to be erected in the garden fbr that 
purpose^ this together widi the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the new College on the SSird of 
April, 1864, would constitute two importanit and ia^ 
terestmg facts in this grand National celebration. 
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' : It is not' intended in this little work, to' do more 
than , enumerate the V prindpal objects deserving ef 
the visitc^^s. atfendon atStratford^upoiHATon: Ids 
imagination will supply the rest When it' ia i?ecbl<- 
looted that Shakespdure's infaiioyand Ixgrhood' tvere 
passed at St^t&rd; that hd was married thegte, (oe, 
as some think, at Luddington, two miles lowerf dowft, 
on tile right bank of the river), and that the object of 



fit for the residence qf » subptantiai y^anuui: of, the 
olden time. 

On looking.^ B%%ke central if I^m^e7l' t}^e letters 
L H., and date 1^7 » 3tand u^ple^sa^ptlj; pr^opdnent ; 
iut only record: the repwrat^ip^ of tb^ hpusa. and 
chimney by John Hathaway^ at thi^ clatQ* i < 

Within. the dwielliag, ,divide4.M h'^h the old 
kitchen yeta^o^n^ tracer pftlie: ;*' gpod pI4 im^** ui 
its rude stone flqor« low. ceilhjigy. }^»vy.bewmi^ and 
portions of. the pa^j^i^wain^^ i^^ttit ^hif^h its,i;ough 
pkstering was formerly covered. Then there is the 
wide fireplmse, . ypfi^. AtSr w^ fiWoxfig corner and 
irapporting beams,, where the wop^ fye^ Tpo^t have 
often crackled and, Wa^^ Ofk the . ms^'ft r^.^^^^* 1 On 
the opposite side of 4^e,pa^94gQ7)a^ tb^.pi^lpur, also 
odled with stv(^ it^e^s^ipf. imimt/w^ a^lrngP fire 
phu^ with reQ^Sse^ m either, 9$p# IiMtii^tof the 
Hathawayst! ivi^iodqqig coptii)tte4 tp :^4^ Jae^j appear 
on the hfMKm <»vhp^,;.oi^ the l«ft of thet.^ij^lace, 
and on an old table ; but they are of a later period 
than Shakespear^Vf yisit»]ttW9« Jn th0'irppd9(i:c|bove 
the parlour^ an old curved h»dsteiid» <tf .th0]QUi9^bethan 
period, is stiUfboifKi hMded.'dPWH as a h/$irlppmiwith 
the house, it is stated ; .apA.this IQay',p|H;^i^.l]S be the 
case, Th^re U alspun pld ebpsiU with, j^opie hpm^spun 
linen pcfwi^Kyed ia 4t< mwked: EL H. : 

Mr. Jaittes Bmton/ the eminent author end singer 
of songs and ballads, a ^* WarwiekgMre Zad,^' and one 
c2 
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justly proud of the dktinctiofiy presented the eompila: 
mth the follbwiug verses, written in Anne Hathawiiy's 
garden, Septi^ber 1 8th, 1858; 

■ I \(randered'hy the hedge-row WtLj, • 

0*er meadow, brbot, and ^stfle, 
Flroni Stratford town one sabbath day, 

•To Shbttery— a mfle f > 

I thought^ whilst padng its green isod, ' 
' ' It ivas th^ «ime that Shakespeare trod. 

And such a wild thrill o'er me came * 

' That dbook to trembling all my frame. 

' Three qfuaiht old houses marked the spot. 
Just from the road-side way, 
Ifound the middle one, the ct>t 
Of Will's Anne Hathaway J ' 
'■ Two crumbling roots of oak trees stand 
■-'■ Outinde the door, for seats they're >planned, 
I thought, if they could speak, hew they 
Might tell what they'd heard Shukespeaire say. 

1 hasteii'd up the ereaking stiair, 

Aime's sleeping room to view ; 
I saw the oak o^d bedstead' thete. 

Her faome*dpiin linen, t(k>« ' 
The huge waU-beams scarce' touch'd by tinie. 
That held thee^ Shakespeare^ in thy prime, 
Se^m'd gracing, with their giant thews, 
A r^lib which they ne'er would lose. 
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fit for tlie residence c^f a subfftantial y^Qoman. of, the 
olden time. 

On looking, yp a^.ibe central [flyimeyi! f^. letters 
I. H., and date 1Q^7, stand uipiple^siaQtlj: prjO^wnent ; 
W only record, the rep^atipii <^ tb^ hpusa. and 
chimney by John Hathaway^ at thi^4atq« >^ 

Within. the dwelliagj .divid^ctlM it^isy the old 
kitchen yetsltiows.traceapf t)ie .^^goodql^tim^*' in 
its rude stone flooTt IpW; ceUiijig,, ^^ai^beimm^ and 
portions of. thie piikimwaii^app^ y^jt)^ ^hiph i^jijough 
plastering was formerly covered. Then there is the 
wide firepl^cej. ypfi\] ^tS: co^ ,,c)iipiiey . corneni and 
supporting beams,, ^l^retlie wpp^ fy^ IPO^t have 
often crackled and, i^s^pd c^ tb? ! AWifl r ^^^^* 1 ^ 
the opposite side of 4^ei:pas8^gQjs;t|»9,m9Tlpi|r, also 
ceiled witb stcong beM^ipf, fm^»; ffi^a^lwgP fire 
pkQ0 with .re«we9 p^ e^er, «ide« .Imtil^>of the 
Hatbawayif. ii^io flqog coptinued tp ^4^ k^f^i appear 
on ibe biMxm ct^bodrdf .01^ thei^'pf th&^fii^lace, 
and on an old table ; but they are of a later period 
than Shakespear^% visiMtiw9«) Jn th0 ifocm.^bove 
the parlour, an old c^wed b»diteftd» <rf:th0S!jyiMbethan 
period, is still «)iQl¥xi« biiided:dPW9 99 a b^^iniwith 
the house, it is stated ; .and.ibi? 0»j',^TQM^Xy^ be the 
case* Th^re i| i^.nn pld ebosii, with ^opie h<m^8pun 
linen pcfm^i^Ted ia4t, roaKked: E. H« • 

Mr. lanked Btutcm, the eminent apthor aad singer 
of songs and baHads, a '' Wanoickihire Lad,'* and one 

c2 
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VICTORIA S^A. 
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An el^ant Patnp Room has been ejected at the 
Springs^ which are aboat a mile: Seook tike toihi. 

Stratford esjoys one ye^ strong' veccmimendktion 
for many invalids, in its > comparatit^ trant^uSllitjr, 
when compared with Cheltenham or Leamington, and 
in the opportunity thus afforded to render quietness, 
country air, and early hours, auxiliary to the bekiefidal 
effects of the mineral waters* 

In consequence of asi application -firom the pro- 
prietors, H«B«B. the Duchess of Kent waa graciously 
pleased to permit the Spate be named '* The Victoria 
Spa,'* in honour of her illustrious daughter, on the 
day of whose coming of i^e, (May 34th| 1^7), the 
Pump Boom and Baths were opened by a public 
break&st and other entertainments. 

The Stratford waters possess most valuable quali- 
ties, and may be drank or used for bathing in all cases 
to which a course of mild saline water is adapted. The 
state of dilution in which the salts they contain 
renders them fit for long-continued use, especially in 
chronic disorders affecting the organs of digestion, 
the result of exposure to hot climates, or of too great 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or arising 
from any other causes. As compared with other 
known saline springs^ the Stratford water most nearly 
resembles those of Cheltenham. 
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period, in 1593. Mr. Knight, in his Biography of 
Shakespeare, has attempted to prove the improbability 
of the deer stealing tradition, and asks whether it is 
likely that Sir Thomas Lnoy would have pursued the 
son of an alderman of Stratford with extraordinary 
severity ? We think it likely enough, and that the 
account given by Rowe, as &r as can now be made 
out, shadows forth the true fiusts of the case.*^'* Upon 
bis (Shakespeare's) leavii^ school, he seems to have, 
given entirely into that way of livJuig which his father 
proposed to him ; and in order tosettle in the world after 
a family manner, he thought fit to marry while bet waft 
yet veiy young. His vrife was ike daughter of oise 
Hathaway, said to have been a substantial yeoman in 
the- neighbourhood of Stratford. In this kind of 
settlement he continued for some time, iSl an ex- 
travagance that he was guilty of, forced him both out 
of his county and that way of living which he had' 
takMi up; and, though it seemed at first to be a 
blemish upon his good manners, and a misfortune to,- 
him, yet it afterwards happily proved the occasion of 
exerting one of the greatest geniuses that was ever 
known. in dramatic poetry. He had,* by a miafiortune 
common enough to young fellows, fiiUen into ill com- 
pany, and amongst them some that made a frequent 
practice of deer stealing, engaged him m(N« than once 
in robbii^ a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecote, near Stratford* For this he was pro- 
secuted by that gentleman, as he thought somewhat 
too severely ; and in order to revenge that ill usage. 
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ViCTOBtA S^A. 

An elegant Pump Room bas been bifected dt the 
Springs^ wliich are abdut a mile, from tike toiWi. ' 

Stratford * enjoys ake yt^ stlroag' Tecominendktion 
for many invalids, in its - coitqparatife tnuy^ttSllity, 
when compared with Cheltenham or Leamingtoni and 
in the opportunity thus afforded to render quietness, 
country air, and early htmrsi auxiliary to the bebefidal 
effects of the mineral wateirs* 

In consequence of asi application firom the pro- 
prietors, H«B<B. the Dudiess of Kent wais graciously 
pleased to permit the Spa to be named ** The Victoria 
Spa," in honour of her illustrious daughter, on the 
day of whose coming of age, (May 24th| ISSTj, the 
Pump Room and Baths were opened by a public 
breakfast and other entertainments* 

The Stratford waters possess most valuable quali- 
ties, and may be drank or used for bathing in all cases 
to which a course of mild saline water is adapted. The 
state of dilution in which the salts they contain 
renders them fit for long-continued use, especially in 
chronic disorders affecting the organs of digestion, 
the result of exposure to hot climates, or of too great 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or arising 
from any other causes. As compared with other 
known saline springs, the Stratford water most nearly 
resembles those of Cheltenham. 



